LUK  WOMEN
droned it aloud for an hour or two. The women stood apart,
beating their breasts and waning: then, they too left, for
children must be fed, flocks milked, and meals prepared for
the family.'
A week later, at another graveyard, I witnessed a
mourning ceremony for tribal warriors who had fallen
some two years previously. Men and women formed two
groups.
'Two large black tents or tabernacles had been set up side
by side, one for women on the left and one for men on the
right hand. The men stood upon the right of their tent and
the women upon the left of theirs, swinging then: arms and
bodies rhythmically to a sad melodious dirge. Other groups
of men and women collected in the camp close by and moved
towards their respective parties. As they approached, both
parties faced each other, men to men and women to women,
uttering words and phrases indicative of grief and beating
their breasts violently with closed fists. When both groups
had closed up they entered their respective tabernacles and,
seated upon the ground, continued to chant a dirge. The
proceedings were ceremonious; the women, clothed as always
in black, and unveiled, marching shoulder to shoulder, left
upon my mind an ineffaceable impression of dignity.*
This is perhaps the place to record a note which I
wrote later upon Lur women:
CI have come to regard the wives and daughters of the
tribesmen with whom I have been living with real admiration.
Their powers of endurance are a perpetual source of wonder to
me. They bear, quite literally, the burden of the day, and also
heat and bitter cold, though far less well clad than their men.
They bear, too, many children, unaided by any but their own
kind, suckle them long, and carry them often for great dis-
tances. They and they alone milk the sheep and goats, pre-
pare food, weave carpets and tent cloth, saddle-bags and
much else. They help to load and unload the pack animals,
but go afoot oftener than ride. Without a wife a man is as
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